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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 





OR THE LILY OF THE MANOR, 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 


If ever beauty «tole the heart away, 
Lochantress, it would fy to meet thy smile; 
Moments would seem by thee a summer day, 
And all around thee an Elysian isle. 





Encen, the Lily of the Manor, was the only sur-| 
viving descendant of the ancient and noble tamily of | 
the Laird of Glencairn. Sixteen summers of unin-| 
terrupted felicity had passed by, and the wild and| 
sportive child was transformed into the timid, r tiring, | 
yet graceful woman. ‘That form of sylph-like deli-| 
eacy had now more fully expanded, yet it still retained | 
its symmetrical 


! 
elegance—those dark ringlets still 


flowed unconfined on her snowy bosom—her 


| 
large 
ind piercing eye, beaming in liquid brightness, expre 
fous 


ed every teeling ofa tofiy soul. Hler cheek wa 


the spotiess (lower, whose name she bore; save wh 
the glow of exercise or emotion tinged its pure surface | 
with a blush soft and delicate as the leaf of the exo 
tic rose. Never had my eyes rested on a being move 
perfect, or more majestically beautiful than was Ellen 
of Glencairn, when habited in the dark plaid of her 
native Caledonian mountains. Deep and passionate 
were the feelings of her ecuthusiastic mind: wild and 
vunrestrained her youthful gayety. The same eye that 
now pensively watched the declining sun, or followed, 
with admiring gaze, the silent and undeviating cours: 
of the silver orb of night, would, at the well-known 
voice of friendship, glance bright and sparkling in th: 
exuberance of joyous animation. From the lowly cot 
tage of the peasant to the proud castle of the noble 
man, the name of Ellen was alike revered and beloved. 
Though surrounded by a crowd of suiters, attracted 
by the united charms of wealth and beauty, the heart 
of the Lily of the Manor remained serene and tran- 
quil in the exercise of friendship. They came and 
passed away as the fleeting shadows of a dream, and 
were as soon forgotten. ‘I'he following summer, how- 
ever, mtroduced a stranger to the house of Glencairn. 
and a lover of no common order to the beauteous F]- 
ten. Fascinating in his appearance, and with man- 
ners persuasively eloquent, Florian Estrado intwin- 
ed his image round the heart of the youthful maiden. 
She loved him with a woman's love—true, deep, and 
devotedly. He too loved, 


* But pure as the dewdrop that sits on the flower, 
The affection that glowed in his breast; 

As pure as the sunbeam just seen through the shower, 
As pure as the waters of Jordan that hour, 

Its siream by the Saviour was press’d.” 


They were united, and if there was on earth a be- 


ae ne 
vating ease of a tropical climate, was courageous, ge- 
nerous, and of a truly noble mind. But fortune has 
been said to war with mortals, and paradise is not 
found on earth. Shortly after the union of Florian, 
and the heiress of Glencairn, the rebellion commenc- 
ed in the cherished home of his infancy, where still 
Iixagge- 
rated accounts every day met his bewildered eye. 


resided an aged father, and abeloved sister. 


Report with her thousand tongues on every side dis- 
tracted and alarmed him, until at last in the trenzy of 
despair and grief, he formed the resolution of leaving 
the wife of his bosom, together with her unconscious 
infant, and fly to the relief of his distressed relatives. 
Short, vet painful was the struggle; but filial piety 
overcame even the tears and entreaties of his lovely 
Elfen. * 


vens, will preserve my love; and thy prayers, sweet 


I go,” he said, ** but he who rules yon hea- 


Lily, will interpose as an invulnerable shield to the 
soldier.” With 


signed her fainting form into the arms of the attend- 


bosom of thy these words he con- 


ants, and departed from the home of peace and love, 
‘Too 


well has the pen of history recorded the tragic events 


to join his countrymen, on the field of battle. 


of that unequal strife. Suffice it to observe, that when 


the din of arms had ceased, and the defeated and 
scattered remains of the whites had sought retuge in 
concealment, a proclamation was issued throughout 
ithe isle, that revenge was satisfied, and offering mercy | 
to the vanquished. ‘Those who desired security and 
peace, were to assemble on a certain day in the prin- 
cipal square, there to receive pledges, (or tickets as 
they were termed,) of pardon. Accordingly at an 
early hour on the day appointed, hundreds assembled, 
and among the rest the father and sister of E:strado. 
It was long before the pride of the old man could stoop 
to supplicate as it were, life and mercy at the hands 
of his own slaves. But when he turned his eyes to 
the pale and drooping being depending or him, the 
look of patient resignation he there met, caused him 
to yield to the persuasions of Florian, and, with the 
| youthful Madeline, seek the place of pardon. After 
the delivery of the tickets, it was concluded, they 
should both return with Florian tothe blessed land of 
Scottish freedom. But alas! too sanguine man, trust- 
ing and noble thyself, thou dreamest not of treachery 
in another! Ilow sweetly did fancy paint, and thy 
glowing tongue describe the happiness attendant on 
thy home. ‘The day of peace arrives, but instead of 
the expected mercy, assassination and death awaited 
them; instead of the security for life and peace, the 
spear and battle-implements were raised at their de- 
fenceless breasts. ‘The youthful head of innocence, 
and the hoary one of age, shared the blow of death. 
Manly truth and female loveliness fell alike under the 
murderous hand of savage barbarity. Not one of all 
that crowded square escaped. Where late was heard 
the busy hum of expectation, was now the solemn si- 
lence of death. The loving and beloved ones were 
now The gay, the gallant, the beautiful, 
and the witty, were all thrown together in one man- 
gled and lifeless heap. The golden ringlets and raven 


tresses of beauty were soiled with dust, covered, and 


no more, 





ing worthy of Scotland's sweetest flower, it was the 
virtuous Florian. Estrado was a native of the isie| 
of St. Domingo, and though educated in the ener 


disguised with the congealed blood of many a fellow- 
sufferer. At last the carnage was staid, the victors 





| the bugle, departed to triamph and to feast 


In thie 
| intermediate time, Florian was coneealed in the hol 


of a vessel, lving at the mouth of the harbour, any 


ously awaiting their return, At length a footstep we 


heard, and a voice calling on Florian to ascend i 


was Miguel, who formerly a slave in the house o 


Estrado, was now an officer in the army of the victor 
ous enemy. Fondness for Florian bad induced bin 


at the hazard of his life, to save the only being hh 


soul loved. He communicated to hin in almost breath 


With 


scream of agony Florian received the news, and in 


less haste the direful tidings of the massacre. 


voked vengeance on his foes. Suffering the first tu 
Micuel 


they acted as 


mult of gref to subside thuly pronounces 


the words, ** your wife a charm tothe 
heartof Florian. Starting in perturbation from his trance 
of grief, he 
ed Ellen!” 


of the sable warrior sustained has « 


cried wildly, ** heaven shield thee, widow 
round. The arn 


and sunk prostrate on the 


lye pity head > 


hand ol the ones li spine d slave administers d restora 
tions to the fainting white man. “Thou hast treater 
ine.” he said, ** as a fellow being, not as a wild beast 


) 


a dark hour, and 
Mivuel shal 
tive 
"Whe 
bound ¢ 
Alres 
anchor was weighed, the sails fluttered on the 
all 
heard the hoarse voice of the captain, crying to his mei 
off.’ Already had they 
wretched Florian unclosed his 
Micuel still 
him; the faithful Miguel who preferred comfortin 


Thou hast comforted me in many 
now Miguel repays bis debt of gratitude. 
stay with thee, and console thee; and wherever 
eoest, my master, thy slave shall follow thee.’ 
vessel on whose deck they then were, was 
New-@W ork, and intended to sail immediately. 
dy the 
breeze, hands were busy, and, at intervals, wa 
to * bear 
the 


conscrousness ot 


cleared the land 
when eyes to 4 


his misery. attende> 
and soothing his master to a life of freedom and he 
nour, separated from him. tHe succeeded in calmin 
the turbulent grief of Florian, and restoring his min 


to composure. It was early on 


a Sabbath evenin 
they landed on our hospitable shore. 
of the bells for 


heart of Estrado. 


The chiming 


service soothed the lonels 


evening 

As he passed the church, the con 
gregation were assembled—the last bell tolled slow], 
and solemnly on the evening breeze. A crowd of 
young and thoughtless beings entered the porch. Flo 
rian, yielding to the momentary impulse of his feel 
ings, followed them into the sanctuary. The minis 
The heart ot 
the lonely wanderer dwelt on the words that dropt a 
Aun 
he poured forth the breathings of his fervent spirit in 
prayers to his Maker. He hung with rapture on the 
sweetly solemn strains of the organ. 


commenced with these words: 


ter appeared, and service commenced. 


balm to his soul from the lips of the holy man. 


The sermo: 
* Blessed are those 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” A deep 
sigh burst from the almost convulsed bosom of Filo 
rian, and tears swelled to his eye. Nor did he chegh 
the flow of grief, it allayed the mental fever, and 
soothed the tempest of his mind. It was a funeral se, 
mon. A parent had been torn from a beloved family : 
a husband had been deprived by death of the en 
deared companion, the partner of all his joys and 
griefs. ‘The bereaved family were seated before him. 


On the face of the daughter of the deceased was 





paused from their work of devastation, and sounding 





painted the agonized emotions of her heart. 


The fe 
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ther wore a look of deep, yet resigned sorrow .— A little 





hild leaned her head on the lap of ber sister, and 
vept. Truly did Florian sympathize with them in! 
fhetion; he thought of the trremediable breact 

ed by death in them domestic circle—his thoughts 


ted to their h me: trom thence to their evening 
ire-side, then to hi own The image ot Ellen was 
mssociated with th cherished spirit, brought compo 





sure to his mind, and he was comforted The sermon 

lyse thy ( er pronou el the words: The 
Lor e, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed Fovars Fixera.—Some inquiries have lately been | 
I une olf Lord “Amen ejaculated Flo-|\ ade as to the finger on which the wedding ring is to 
an Ih ervice was finished nd the crowd «is [ibe put, in the event of the lady having lost the fourth 
or Pistrado sought bis lodgings with tranquilll-|\tioger of her left hand, which the ceremonies ay pornt | 
long a stranger to bis bosom. After a short de-lito receive the ring as the symbol of the married state. | 
y in the eity, he together with the faithful Miguel, | 


{)ne person, in answer to the inquiry, states that the 


; : 
ovk shipping for Greenock, and fiom thence to the) little finger, in the case alluded to, becomes the fourth | 
ibode of Bilen. li\finger: while another, who does not oppose the doc-| 

And now the day returned so well remembered by|\trine, desires to inform the curious, that the reason} 


wife of Eistvrado;: the day on which an almost} for appointing the fourth finger is, that there exists | 
| 


lized husband departed, she feared nevero return. | Some Nerve or connecting leader, by which the heart) 


Silently and despondently she was seated in the west jits brought into union with the hand and that particu-| 
} 

her sleeping in-|)!ar finger. 

the sound of allot the ring in the event of a lady having lost her left 


ern window of the castle, caressing We should like to know what is to become 


fant, when her astonished ear cauelt 
ind altogether; or, as in the case of Miss Biffin, ne- 
at all? 


SPILLING Sart.—** It is a curious fact, though not} 


tp, touched with a master’s hand under her turret— 
h bent forward in 
iilled to hes 
! th same 
Alinost VET] 
er infant to hes 


a voice, whose melody||ver b id any fingers 


hymn: it 


silences 


heart, breathed the vesper 


\ often chaunted by her Florian.— 


erally known,” say the London papers, ** that the 


owered with poyous emotions, she clasped 


tie me anal toy || POF ular superstition of overturning the salt at table 
wad) o a ‘ y i) 


being unlucky, arises from the picture of the Last 


consigning it 


the nightly couch, returned once more to her window, | 


Supper, by Leonardo de Vinei, in which Judas !sea 
Again the must 


Now it hap- 


ur. The sweet seranade 


of the Manor, | 


floated onthe 
hiot is represented overturning the salt.” 


I‘strado was wont to sound to the Lily 


, > . 
; . lipens that the Romans, fifteen hundred years before 
mbled on the wires. j lving to the vallery, she or-| | ; \ ? 
this said Leonardo de Vinet was born, entertained | 
lered the minstrel to be introduced before her—she |} 4 ined 
\ . lithe following corroboration of the fact, is copier ‘ 
is obes form bent with age and tinfirmuityv,|) . — ’ i 1 from 


D'Ainy on the manners of the Romans:—* The Ro- 
mans looked upon salt 


bioel 


ee & Thlbag 


\ 
uipproached A fteelmeg ol 
illen, she 


{ down her cheek ; 


disappointment crossed 
‘ 7 
isa sacred thing, and placed 


et } 
the table near it, 


he heart of averted her head, the tear 


es upon ind esteemed it 
treann shi pt inted the oid iman to : oe ch 


\ lia be me ’ the salt was either forgotten or spilt.” 
t seat, and covering her face with ber hand, wept in||“ ud omen if the salt was either forgotten or spilt 
—————— 

lence, until a voice faltering with Crerp.—tI believe that a gentleman 


nounced her name, but so low was it murmured, to any 


agitation, pro 
Ss any person with a tolerable suit of clothes, and a 


’ ‘ » th ove olt . ‘ . iva ‘ 
ar save that of love, it might have passed unhear vateh and snuff-box in his pocket.—tI believe that ho- 


y 
Danpy's 
ili 
‘ ” Th 
she head, her Florian, her own Florian 


stood before her! 


. ’ j 
raised her jnour means standing fire well; that advice means af- 
; Ss ; ' rit 
With a scream of joy she sprun \front ; 


Estrado pressed her to his|} 
* JIeaven hath heard thy|| 
It is| 


heyond the power of my pen, to describe the rapture) for boots.—-I believe that playing at rouge et noir is 
of Ellen at the arrival of ber adored husband; him,| 


and conviction a leaden pill.—f believe that 
lorward to embrace him. my charactet! would be lost beyond redemption, if I 
osuim in grateful silence. did not change my dress four times a day, bilk my 





- . . * 
prayer, my beloved, thy soldier has returned. schneider, wear a Petersham tye, and patronize Hoby 


| 

ithe only honourable way of getting a livelihood; that 
. os , . y vA ve sti "_ , 
he so oft had mourned as for ever fost to her; or the}) . nan of honour never pays his tradesmen, because 


telight with which Florian regarded the intant Ma-l| they are a pack of scoundrels;” and that buying 


‘yr -_ . . > . . | / 
dian. That happy night was celebrated throughout the | 2oods means ordering them without the purpose of 
castle, and the cottages around with rejoicings and| paying.—I believe that. debt is a necessary evil.—I 

fe hl , . ' ‘ an - 7 ; 
mirth. ‘The ensuing day, Estrado vm oe ox ital believe that the word dress means nakedness in fe- 
related the melancholy death of his friends, and the 


'lmales; that husband is a person engaged to pay a 


With 


idepth of feeling almost amounting to reverence, did 


vicissitudes he had undergone in his absence ‘woman's debts; that economy means pusillanimity ; 


that a coachman is an accomplished nobleman ; and 
illen regard the noble Miguel, and through the resi- ‘that any person talking about decency is a bore.—I 
due of his life with tender kindness endeavour to 


|ibelieve that there is not a cleverer or prettier fellow 
They still exist in a state of 


lin the town than myself; and that as far as regards 
. - ® > ‘ ‘ } p . . 
felicity, rarely to be found on earth; blessing and women, I am altogether irresistible. 


— 

FRENCH TRANSLATIONS.—A French author, who 
has recently published a tour through England, calls 
plum pudding, pondin de plom (lead pudding,) and 
translates Shakspeare’s Winter's Tale, into Conte 
de Mr. Winter. The minister Pitt, he says, was 
called Billy, because he introduced so many bills into 


evince her gratitude. 


blessed ; loving and beloved by all around them. ‘They 
afford a striking example, that virtue and filial piety 
will never fail of meeting its reward. 





Curtosity.—A curious knife was lately discovered 
ina wall of the ruins of St. Augustine’s Monastery, 
Canterbury; the blade, which of course is encased 
with rust, was of different shape from those now in 
use, and on the left was inscribed in the German 
{anguage and characters the following legend: * Al- 
les eitel in der Welt’—* All in this world is va- 
nity.” 


parliament. 


Se 

CLEANLINESS.—An innkeeper in the north, adver- 
tises, among the other advantages in his hotel, that his 
** beds are free from fleas and all such monstrous de- 





' 


| busine ss to en 


| 


ja trifler, an 


| 


;t'y the 


drinks the 


most mischievous being in creation, 


moves as a beggar or va 


plac es where he 1s 


his relatives, 
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[ptesess.—An idle man, savs Lord Bacon. is th 


Not having any 


gage his time Or attention, he becomes 


itinerant, and a 


sponge; sometimes he 


gabond : he lounges ilk 


not wanted, and 


often volunteers 


Opinions wht ly are treated with contempt: he salutes 
the 


ignorant clown and the 


ac omplised gentleman 
ind b 


same coarse msterous manner: and 


wine ot the ler 


ey with as much custo, and 
brutal 
" 


indifference, as he wpuld swallow a glass of 


wandy at the expense ol a kindred Spirit in a—soda 
Finally, he 


room. is a curse to himself, a disgrace to 


uid an eyesore to every decent and ge 
nerous citizen. 
Then to work ve lazy 


And earn a decent liv 


a 

Lapy Brron.—This lady has a pleasure yatch on 
the coast of Kent, in which she lives almost entirely 
it sea, and sails between the French and English 
She is accompanied by her daughter, and 
some females of her own When she lands 
she avoids the larger towns, and secludes herself in 
the smaller villages. 


shores. 


family. 


Wit.—Good old parson Roberts, formerly Of ——mme, 


had presuinption to preach without 
notes; and being a dull man, his spiritmwhich he 


sometimes the 


however mistook for a very different one—<did not al- 
ways supply him with matter. On one of those oc 
casions he put his tongue out for the space of several 
minutes, to the great wonderment of all the congre- 
after 
whatin the world made him put his tongue out so, 
he replied, * Why, to be honest, sir, I had nothing 
else to put out.” 


gation. Being asked by his deacon service, 


EDUCATION. 
Man is a being, Mr. Morris, susceptible of improve- 
ment from every hand ;—his mind is a field, capable 
of wondrous culture; where the richest fruits, and 
the choicest flowers may be gathered; but it requires 
the 


should be carefully rooted up, the soil assiduously 


fostering care of the husbandman;—the weeds 
attended, and a very bounteous crop may be expected. 
This is a pleasing task. To cultivate any vacant soil, 
to clothe with verdure any spot by nature unimproved, 
to clear away any wilderness is a delightful occupa- 
tion. How much more so, to clear up 
“The frightful wilderness of mind, 
The wild uncultured soul.” 

Many important reasons offer why a general attend- 
ance should be given to education. 1 shall discuss 
but four. 

First. Jt possesses an inherent gratification. The 
Indian, the Hindoo, and the Hottentot, are unhappy ; 
they are all in the most degraded condition. The first 
knows nothing mobler than the chasé; the second is 
huried in superstition; the third wallows in his native 
mire. They are unversed in the wonders of crea- 
tion; the smallest discovery of science is to them in- 
explicable, the humblest work of art unfathomable ; 
careless and degraded they wander on through life, igno- 
rant, bestial, depraved. Indeed, the great mass of the 
human family push on from infancy to manhood, oc- 
cupied only with the cares and pleasures immediately 
at their elbow: the great mystery of a speedy collec- 
tion of shillings and pence, appears to be their only 
study; the rapid accumulation of a beloved hoard 
their only ambition. It is here that education lends 
her helping hand; she selects from the multitude hex 
votary, opens the wonders around, explains the myste- 











stroyers of sleep.” 


science and the arts. The enraptured hearer looks and 





ry of his existence, teaches the grand discoveries of 
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wonders, and adores; the field of his enjoyment ts tm- 
measurably extended. His admiration ts pure and satis- 


ontrast created ? how 


factory. How creat is the « Aine 

liorated the condition? how exhilirating the distine-| 
tion? § On the one hand we behold vice, ignorance, 
servility. corruption. On the other, virt know 

ledge, dignity, imtegrity. We witness one t victim 
f passion and distress ; cheerless amid contentment; 
ingrateful, though nature's richest bounties are be 

towed. The other, contented, charitable, intelligent; 
with one hand fastened upon natufe’s wonders, the 
ther uplilted ta admyratvion to the great Author: with 
the earth his starting point, we view hun roving 
through the heavens, pushing aside by the vigour of 


his genius, the obstruction of space and planets, press 
ing on past system alter system, to creauions utmost 
verge; there, casting about (still th vain,) for some 
junit to the creative power, 

Second. Our country should possess a literary re 
This 


she will never be respected by the learned world. Buf- 


putation. is nearly self-evident. 


fon’s significant theory will still be maintained. Who! 


has not heard of the canting sneers of British critics, | 
or the doggrel criticisms of petty reviews, nursed by| 


vanity and pampered by literary pride. ‘ Who re ads| 


an American book?” together with its long appendage || 


of scurrilous quenes; has rung through the ea 


every patriot. 


caught the sarcastic mania, and sneeringly 


1 
‘whege is your Shakspeare, and your Milton, your 


tlomer, 


ereat in art and arms, nust exhibit to the world in the 


| 
Miqguire | 


and your Scott?" as if our country, already 


first fifty years of her existence, intellectual merit also, 
fully equal to the best efforts of centuries in Europe. 
Who that looks at the gigantic strides of his country 
in civilization and refinement, in wealth and infor- 
mation, can doubt her powers of mind? We have 
intellect, 


genius, imagination. Apply the stimulus, 


and all will be well; let our literary institutions 62% 
encouraged, our schools carefully attended, a regul wr! 
system of education be adopted, competent teachers 
provided, rewards bountifally distributed; let schools 
be supported by tax in every state, established in every 
shall and 
through our land, science unload her stores, talent 


start from its slumbers, our literary reputation be en- 


town; —then education flow pure free 


hanced abroad, and the scoffs and sneers of envious 
reviewers die unheard. An American Homer sing, and 
a Shakspeare echo, the heroic deeds of our fathers; 
native bards recount the sanguinary scenes of the re- 
volution, and ever urge home upon their audience the 
necessity of preserving thei privileges unimpaired. 
Third. T'he permanency of our literary institutions 
demand attention to this subject. Would we rally 
around our constitution a veteran corps, who will sa- 
credly protect and defend it from every demagogue ! 
Let every citizen be educated; their rights unfolded, 
and they will protect them. We stand on delicate 
ground; exposed without to legitimate jealousy, with- 
jut it is from the latter 
We 


have among us, no doubt, insidious enemies to our 


in to unhallowed ambition. 
source danger is to be particularly apprehended. 


constitution, lovers of self, more than of their country ; 
canters about patriotism, freedom, virtue ; alias selfish 
politicians, demagogues, votaries of an unprincipled 
Jove of power. Every age has produced a Cromwell, 
every year an Iturbide; of these we have our portion. 
Let education teach our countrymen to watch them 
well, to crush their daring aspirations, to guard with 
unceasing vigilance their privileges. Then shall our 
sacred charter prove a bright and joyous beacon to 
other centuries, a home to the weary traveller, a so- 
Jace to the outcast of every land. 

Fourth, Education leads directly to the great Au- 
thor of Nature, The leaf, the insect, and the planets 


With: vat it || 


formidable effort. They have sent our fellow travellers | glass, 


alike 


= 


be Sp ak the existence of a God All men rea 


son upon this subsect, and all have demonstrative evi 


lence There is here such a mass of 


argument, that 


the stoutest heart is sabdac d, and the loftiest cavil put 


to flight: but | 


sions ? how much travelling from the right path 


much 


ow much error us there in the conclu 


rh 


’ 


abstract wandering? It is education's property 


to place the mquirer at the right starting point; thas is 


civilization, conversion: the broad earthis the sphere | 


of || shall have jomed in one note of praise and gratulation. 


} 
Foreigners, in general, have already|}——= 





| 


conviction of the strange infatuation of 


witnessed 
upon a glorious errand ; their object ts amelhoration, 


of their operations, the God of heaven their eur 


ill-important, for the least variation at the outset may 


produce a wide distinction in so long a journey as that 
ol 


lite our compass should be good, and our charts 


the best, and the latter expl uned by the ablest hands 


Phe uniform end of this explanation and instruction 
is an admiration of u reat Author, and a profound 
respect for the works of his hand; an overwhelmin 


human pride, 


and a full sense of our own nothimeness. 


One remark more, and I have done. 


their union. They have prepared for a 


| 
i 
} 


{ , 


ithey shall push on hand in hand, and their last effort 


shall not be witnessed, until the whole human family | 








LITERARY THERMOMETER. 
4 DREAM. 
Ir seemed a bright summer's day, Mr. Morris, the} 


sky was cloudless and blue, and the lively landscape 


tend, as if nature bad spread out one of her brightest} 


. ' 
‘enes, to give mortals an idea of the fairy lands of fic-|),., 
scenes, tO g = ; . The liquid mounted with considerable eflervescence | 


tion and enchantment. I saw no one to people this ex 
panse of loveliness for along time; and I began to feel 
satiety, When, upon casting my eyes upwards, Lsaw de- 


scending, 


what appeared to be an angel of the realms 


ascribed to the beings who people the regions of glory. 

The spirit bore in her hand, what I perceived when 
she alighted, to be a large golden thermometer. I was 
not long left to wonder at so singular a phenomenon, 
for the bearer of the thermometer immediately ap- 
proached me, and said: 

* Listen, son of the earth, to what I say. By thy 
test, Lam about to try the merits of those men, whom 
mortals esteem fortunate in the possession of the pe- 
It is filled with a liquid from 
mount Parnassus, which is operated upon by the real 
merits of the candidates for fame, represented by the 


burning of glasses which they resp@ctively possess.” 


culiar gift of poesy. 


When she had done speaking, she pointed to a path 
which was beaten hard by the footsteps of many an 
aspirant to the smiles of the poetic world, from whence 
I perceived approaching, a spruce, neat little gentle- 
upon his finger, and a smile 


F'rom:his 


man, with a diamond ring 
of self-complacence upon his countenance. 
neck, hung suspended by a blue ribbon, what the world 
were condescending enough to call a gem from the 
* EmMeraup Isue,” 
came nearer, and proved at last, to be nothing but a 
simple agate. 

He very leisurely drew from his bosom a burning 
glass, richly embossed, and beating in gaudy letters 
upon its margin, * Presentep py ais Royvar Hiea- 
NESS, THE Prince or Waxes.” The nicest applica- 
tion of this glass would only raise the thermometer to 
twenty degrees. I could not mistake him—it was 
Phillips, the Porer Laureate. 

Next came Monveomery; pale and dejected—a 
prayer-book in one hand, and a manuscript in the 


but which lost its brilliancy as he 


| 
} 
| 


above, clad in all the splendour which fancy has 
? { 














other. 


Upon the latter was written, “* The Wanderer 


, ; | 
Education jj] the 
has attached itself to Christianity ;—this century has 


| point, until the smoke from the cigat 


| 
limometer to settle. 


| ihe raised it slowly between the sun 
stretched itself as far as my powers of vision could ex- || 


| 





M Switzerland.” From among its leaves he took 
urning glass set in a plain silwer fram incl crew ft 
focus leisurely upon the thermomete: Ir 303 t 
shove forty; which surprised me, uatil LT observed t! 
t eluss was t with the tears which th os . 
shed, which in some measure, destroved its a mnulat 
ing effect. He made but one trial, and turned meekh 
away with hiseyes bent devoutly upon bis prayer-book 
I was still caving upon the retiring form of the sor 
rowtul rd, when 1} eived a bovish look 
mt i! iwching, clad i a tattered sunt ! 
ray, wl } ited very ally with the @ ot 
’ ind the lively expression of his lig! 
hive He search my bios pocket son ti ‘} 
t leneth produ la cigar-box made of | tia 
top of wl i was fixed burping glass 
i\He lighted a cigar, and after a whiff or two, | 
ss Uy] on the tLicrimonmetet The lig inl eX 11 
d quickly to fifty-six, and remained quietly at tha 


when and the th 


tO} 


his hand began to tremble, 


Lh fon the ol bias ty 


screwe 


drew forth a pencil and paper, and began to wiite 


he retired It was Samvurr Wooow 
Next came forward to the trial, with »} 
willingness, a Votary of the muses clad in a snull- 


loured trock coat, which did not entirely hide bis hoes 


ut the elbows. Notwithstanding the poverty of hi 


appearance, his glass was pure erystal, and as he 
PI I 


carried it carelessly in his hand, it elittered a 
led totally unheeded by its owner, till, 
* Pale, but wtre da, sad, 


but unsubdued, 


and the therm 


meter. The effect was instantaneous, and seemed to 


surprise the holder of the glass as much as it did me 


the point sixty-eight, and would have reached a stil 


highey polit, but the glass was withdrawn in scemin 


disgust. LT needed no one to tell m@ that the bearer 
of the crystal glass was Dr. Percivat. 

I was still musing upon the mutability of human al 
fairs, and wondering at the penury of fate in the dist: 
bution of her favours, while I followed with my eye, 
the receding form of Columbia's favourite bard, when 
my attention was suddenly attracted by the sound of 
music. It was Tom Moore, singing, * Meriily every 
bosom boundeth,” and skipping along in a kind ot 
He was accom 
panied by a Cupid, who bore a burning glass formed of 
two concave glasses, nicely joined together, and filled 


dancing cadence, to his own melody, 


with water from the stream Caslalean, and bound 
He seized 
the glass impatiently, and at once brought the focus 
upon the face of the thermometer. 


around with a wreath of fanciful flowers. 


It raised only to 
eighty degrees; and the bard of Hibernia turned away 
disappointed, and began to sing in a mellow voice, in 
which, however, there was a tone of asperity, 


* There's nothing true but heaven.” 


The Spirit whispered me that he had mingled too 
much wine with the liquid which composed his glass. 

The rattling of armour announced the approach ol 
Sir Water Scorr. He wore a helmet and breast 
plate, a Scotch plaid, silk stockings, and dress shoes, 
and carried a huge shield of antique workmanship, 
in the centre of which was bis burning glass. Its 
powers only raised the thermometer to eighty-five. 
He bowed politely, and retired towards the Highlands. 

My attention was next suinmoned to a funeral pro 
cession, which was passing near where we stood. 1 
was the remains of Lornp Byron, attended only by 
the nine muses, as chief mourners. I turned to inquire 
of my companion what this could mean, but she was 
gone, and I awoke from a visit to the regions of fancy, 
to mingle again with my fellow mortals on carth. 
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TEMPLE OF HYMEN. 


Kuses are wothine to the mane lush 
Kew on the cheek’s « j vy, and amht j 
lias nought so darzhag wt world of leht i 


As the dark rage that m the lashes gust } 
Love lurks amd the siken curl, and hes 
Like «a keew archer in (he kindling eyes. 


lv appears to have been the sentiment of Klop- | 
ock, and some of his lif€rary friends, that every man| 


formed by nature with peculiar tastes and feelings| 
' 


caactly suited to those of some one female, who was) 


wiginally designed for his wife; and if they do not| 


meet in this lite, they are to be inseparably united in 


the world to come.—In his Ode to Bodmar he ad-| 
nits that this connexion is not often formed on earth. | 
* Alas! they find aot one the other, they 


W ho for each other and for love were made, 
Now w far distant climes their bot 


cast, 
And how long ages I there « 


« between.” 
When we reflect upon the number of unhappy mar-| 
ages compared with the few happy ones, who can 
ul to see the truth of this hypothesis?—And what a/ 
tuitiul source is here for motrimonial strife! If one 
wi happen to be mismatched, another pair must ne- 
essavily be so, or remain single; and perhaps hun- 
reds, nay, thousands may be dissorted by one mis- 
ihe What a tremendous responsibility is here inm-| 


‘ied! not only our own happiness, but the happiness | 
of thousands may depend upon ow choice. —And shall | 
ve blame those, who, when an opportunity of mar- 
lage is presented, magnanimously stand aloof, lest 
wey should be the innocent cause of bringing confusion 
ito the world, apd subjecting multitudes of their dear 
icllow creatures to wretchedness and tears '—We edd 
sot all expect to be so happy as Klopstock and his be- 
loved Meta, who, it seems, were expressly intended 





for each other, and by a rare chance met on earth, 
wud were united in marriage. 
The other afte as i i 
ie other afternoon as T was sitting ina summer: | 
iouse alone, revolving these things over in my mind, 





ind endeavouring to decide whether it were better for 
ue to remain as I am, with a moderate share of com- 
ort, or ran the awful risk above-mentioned for the 
mere possibility of finding the only one that is capable 
if rendering me happy. 

{ found so much difficulty in deciding, that my 
houghts became perplexed and confused, which, to- 
ether with the excessive warmth of the weather, 
vrought the mists of slumber upon me, and J fell into 
the following dream :—Methought there appeared be- 
fore me a celestial personage, whoin I recognised to 
ve my guardian angel or genius. “Come,” said he, 
‘Tam going to show thee a scene that will illustrate 
he important subject which has engaged thy atten- 
on.” 

So saying, he took me up to the top of high moun- 
‘ain, and showed me multitudes of the human race, 
wandering in all directions over a vast plain that was 
spread beneath us.—In the midst of the plain stood a 
imagnificent dome, raised upon columns of the compo- 
site order, very tall and beautifully finished.—There 
ippeared to be no walls between them, the interme- 
liate spaces being like doors always open, and front- 
mg im every direction.—The columns were intwined 


||} tempt it. 


\|pice from whence despair casts down the strong; be- 


duced by the burning of aromatic spices. It extends) 
itself over the whole of that region, and possesses @ 


cian is able to cure, but the priest who officiates at the 
altar.—The thick grove of myrtle which extends all 


The breezes of that country are the sighs of lovers, 
and its flowers are watered by tears alone.—Those | 
crooked paths which wind about among the trees, and | 


jalong the borders of the brooks, are the roads by which 


men formerly went to the Temple of Hymen, but) 
such is the spirit for improvement in these latter times, 


\|that many other ways to the Temple have been dis-| 
}covered, and the paths of love are now almost untra- 


velled.—The first deviation from the good old track | 
was occasioned by the influence of a great Lord, call-| 
ed Wealth. He asserted that there were numerous, 
dangers to be encountered in going through the grove 
jalong those vile, little, antiquated paths, and was cer- | 
tain that no man in his sober senses would ever at-| 
There,” said he, ‘*is the dark valley where 
melancholy destroys the feeble, and there the preci- 


sides an infinite number of pits, and holes, and bogs, 
which have swallowed up multitudes of unwary tra- 


’ 


vellers.""—Thus he persuaded some, and others he 


bribed, until he prevailed upon mankind to cut a wide 
avenue through the grove, so that the shade of the 
trees should not reach those who travelled in the mid- 
dle. Instead of the grass and flowers which had grown 
there, he spread the most superb Turkey carpets, and 
hung French tapestry along the grove, lest the travel- 
lers should witness the tender scenes and fond endear- 





ments that took place beneath the myrtle shade, and 
be tempted to wander into that enchanted region. 


was made by a ruler of great Power, called Conve- 
nience. It is a plain straight forward, monotonous 
road, generally travelled by old people, who have not 
time to go through the mazy paths of love, nor means 
to procure a passage through the avenue of wealth; 
and who without this must inevitably have been lost 
in the grove, or have wandered the remainder of their 
days in the barren fields which lie beyond it.—There 
are also several other paths, but I shall only point out 
one more, which was laid out by a celebrated Queen, 
called Romance. 

Thou wilt observe it is exceedingly narrow, and so 
crooked, as often to be mistaken for one of the paths 
of love. It is full of hills and valleys, and little bab- 


the shades so deep, that companions who have set out 
together for the Témple, frequently miss each other 
on the way, and never meet again, which occasions 
the whole distance to be filled with sighs, groans, and 
lamentations.—Let us now take a view of the motley 
assemblage of all ranks and descriptions who are 
thronging towards the ‘Temple. Dost thou see those 
phantom-like beings who are mingling with the crowd? 
One of the most active thou wilt perceive is a smiling 
little cherub with radiant wings, who carries a bow and 
a bundle of arrows. 
name is Love. 


Thou wilt easily guess that his 


He once possessed absolute dominion over the whole 
region, and still pretends to claim universal homage ; 
but it is well known that his authority is greatly dimi- 
nished. 


fess to be his servants and ministers, but like the mi- 
nisters of most other sovereigns, are only seeking their 





with roses and honeysuckles, which hung in graceful 
festoons from pillar to pillar, and encircled the whole 


building with a band of flowers.—* That,” said the! 


Genius, “is the Temple of Hymen. In the centre of it 
iere is an altar from which there continually issues 


own aggrandizement under the cover of loyalty.— 
| Wealth, for instance, is continually endeavouring to 
prove his attachment to Love by loud praises and cost- 
ly offerings ; Convenience declares he is a man of few 
‘lwords, but hopes his unwavering constancy has been 











That lane which thou seest cut through the ie 


bling streams, and in some places is so intricate, and) 


A host of enemies have risen up, who pro-| 
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the most delightful odour, even sweeter than that pro- |a sufficient test of bis allegiance ; and Romance pour> 
|forth praise in strains of poetic rapture. But notwith- 
‘standing all their professions, it is now beyond a doubt 
most powerful intoxicating influence, which no physi- |/that he scarcely conducts ten happy pair to the Tem- 


ple in a twelvemonth; whereas he used to lead thou- 


sands before his officious ministers usurped his power. 
around the Temple is called the Grove of Love.—|| 


Look attentively, and thou wilt see some of the con- 
| tests which take place among those, who are endeavour- 
‘ing to conduct voteries to the Temple, and certain othe: 
| powers who are enemies of Hymen, and who endea- 
/vour to lead them off to those barren fields beyond the 
myrtle grove, which are called the regions of Celibacy. 
\l looked and saw great crowds of people walking 
around outside of the grove, laughing and talking, ap- 
| paventiy without any apprehension of danger. Pre- 
'sently a beautiful young couple came within the shade 
jof the myrtles, when Love, who was hidden among 
‘the foliage watching his opportunity, pounced upon 
them, and led them into the grove. My eye followed 
‘them with much interest, as they were smiling fondly 
‘upon each other, breathing tender sighs, and inter- 
changing kindling glances.—They had not gone fa 
before the young man saw a flower at a short dis- 
‘tance from them, and was induced to leave his fair 
partner for a moment to pluck it for her; but no sooner 
‘had he left her than he was attacked by two of the 
enemies of Love, who had accompanied them into the 
| grove. One of them was a full-fed saucy looking 
imp, whom the Genius told me, was called Pride.— 
|He took hold of the lover familiarly, laughed in his 
face, and seemed to be ridiculing his infatuation. The 
other, in whose lean and ghastly visage I immediately 
recognised the character of Poverty, stared him full 
in the face, and like Milton’s Death * grinn’d horri- 
bly a ghastly smile ;"’—which so rouch alarmed him, 
that he made his retreat out of the grove in the ut- 
most consternation. In the mean time, his fair com- 
panion, who had perceived his flight, was consoled for 
the loss by a sylph-like being, called Vanity; who, 
standing behind her, reached around and held before 





giving angelic charms to human faces, and she at the 
same time whispered something in her ear which made 
her smile. 

The fair damsel then went sauntering carelessly 
out of the grove, as though she were not very anxious 
to remain, and still rather loathe to quit it. 

There were hundreds of others wandering up and 
down among the myrtles, stretched beside the mur- 
muring brooks, or setting in mute abstraction on the 
mossy rocks.—It was indeed a pitiable sight! What 
vows and protestations and soliloquies! What ringing 
of hands, and beating of breasts! Is it possible, ex- 
claimed J, that this is the fairy land of Love? Can 
his reign be so tyrannical whose face is always clothed 
in smiles? “The evils which thou seest,” replied the 
Genius, ** do not proceed from Love himself, but are 
the work of his enemies.”—Pride, Vanity, Jealousy, 
and a multitude of other evil spirits are introduced in- 
to the grove, concealed under the garments of the 
votarie’ themselves, and then torment and mislead 
them, so that they scarcely ever reach the Temple. 
Behold that happy pair who are now within a few 
steps of the altar. How serene are their looks! How 
lovely and modest is their deportment! They have 
passed through the dangerous path with scarcely a 
|siugle cloud to obscure their happiness. They took 
\for their guide a celestial being, called Truth, who 
cast out all these enemies before they entered the 
grove, clothed them in pure white garments, and has 
continued to shed the light of heaven around them. 
She strews with flowers the path of love, sheds sweet 
incense upon the altar of Hymen, and will cheer with 
the voice of melody the down-hill passage to the tomb. 

















The youthful pair are now happily united, and return 


her face a mirror, which has the magic property of 
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ing from the ‘Temple, they again enter the grove, in a| 
peaceful and secluded part of which their dwelhng is | 
‘ponte d. 

i now looked at the Avenue of Wealth, and beheld 

eat crowds journeying towards the Temple with mu- 
sic and dancing, and every enjoyment that art could 
devise: all was life, and gayety, and smiles. * These,” 
said 1, “must be a happy set of beings; they have 
vothing to obstruct their progress, and every thing to 
the * Yes,” 
‘they seem happy, but their enemies have only been 


promote comfort.” said the Genius, 


wibed by Wealth to leave them for awhile, and are 
now lying in wait at the door of the Temple. See, | 


that pair who advanced so lovingly to the altar, and 


ire How coming out:—'The lady is seized by Vanity, 


ind the gentleman by Pride, they separate a little 


irom each other, when Jealousy steps in between them, | 
ind Poverty, who is creeping fast upon them, will soon | 
despoil them of their magnificent garments. 

Turning towards the lane of Convenience, I could | 
see nothing to interest me; they moved along as — 
ly and systematically as merchants on change; going} 
to the Temple without rapture, and returning without | 


even the expression of joy.—Hlow different trom the 


path of Romance ! 


Here all was enthusiastic joy, or 
fiery torment, no middle region where the mind might 
repose i pe ace, and reason exercise her influens C. 
Here might be seen the sighing swain pouring forth 
the lamentations of his love-lorn heart by the side of 
a murmuring brook, and declaring that its current was 


And the 
maiden decked with a garland of flowers, transformed 


swollen with his tears: there sat tender 
into a lonely shepherdess, venting furious sublimity 
pon the moon and@tars, and calling upon the uni- 
verse to witness that her and un- 
changeable. —* There,” said the Genius, (pointing to 
a pair who were returning from the ‘Temple,) “thou 


mayest see the effects of this species of infatuation ; 


love was eternal 


behold how dejected are their countenances, and how 
silent those lips which were wont to pour forth such 
raptures.”’ ‘The illusions of Fancy have given place 
to the lessons of Experience, and the fairy land in 
which they dwelt, renders doubly painful the cold 
‘ealities of life. Among all these, 1 saw with vexation 
and chagrin, there was but one happy pair; * let me 
then,” said I, “live single, rather than incur so great 
a risk of losing the little comfort I possess.” ** But,’’ 
replied he, * that one happy pair is sufficient to prove 


that all might become so, by using the same means; 
men are not unhappy for want of the blessings of Pro- 
vidence, but from the neglect or perversion of them.— 
Look now at those two small clusters of weeping-wil- 
lows at a great distance beyond the myrtle grove, they 
are situated in the midst of the region of Celibacy ; 
one of them is the retreat of Bachelors, and the other 
of Old Maids. Thither they have retired from the 
vanity and vexation of the world, to live in seclusion 
and contentment, but unhappily even there they find 
the same enemies that infest the bowers of Love, with 
a multitude of others, the offspring of Spleen. 

The climate too is very damp and uncomfortable, 
oWing to the almost continual vapours which prevail 
there, and obscure the cheering light of the sun. So 
that it is by no means uncommon to see persons from 
hoth groves, fly from so gloomy a fate, and meeting 
in the little valley which separates them, take their 
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| Biographia Americana ; or, a Historical and Critical Ac- 
count. of the Lives, Actions, and Writings of the most dis- 


tinguished Persons in North America ; from the first setile- 


ment lo the present tame By a Gentleman of Philadel 
phia: published by Daniel Mallory, William-street, New- 
York, 1825 


A work like the one under consideration, has long 





been a desideratum in the annals of Ameriean litera 

jture; and this elegant view of the illustrious charac- 
\ters of our country, will, we trust, be duly appreciated, 
It is in an octavo size, handsomely printed on fine pa- 
|per, comprising convenience and elegance; and a 

companied with the most striking engravings of its 
} many public characters, we recollect to have seen, | 
which are dispersed throughout. Each hfe is placed | 
in alphabetical order, after the manner of Lamprier ;) 
and the author has wisely condensed them all as muc | 
as possible, which saves him from the accusation of 


‘tedium. His style is generally good.—The whole is 


included in three hundred and fifty-six pages, com-| 
meneing with the life of Samuel Adams, and conclud- | 


ing with that of Artemas Ward. A particular fact, 
which must give this work a welcome reception from) 
every true American, is, that it contains the lives of| 
all those memorable heroes and statesmen who signed | 
The portraits of | 
uniform; the! 


the ** declaration of independence. 
the naval officers are drawn in thei 
others in plain costume, with the exception of Alexan- 
der Hamilton, who is represented by a bust. Among 
those with which we are most pleased, are those of 


Laurens, Fulton, and West. 


The life of General Washington is concise and well 
written, and his portrait very striking ; but it is useless 





to dwell on it in particular, since the memory of that 





great mau is so deeply rooted in the hearts of posterity ; | 
jand when it would be doing injustice to an author to 
| praise only a part, when the whole of his work is| 
worthy the highest commendation. 


. . 
to impress on the minds of the young a just view of| 


Biography has ever been the most powerful engine 


\the actions of men in every clime and age; the mo-| 
‘tives which lead to events in mens’ histories, and theg 
jets or discomfiture of their prospects, being plain-| 
ily demonstrated. Hence it is the best philosophy that! 
‘shows the result of practice in preference to theory. | 


| 
| There is, perhaps, no nation at the present day which 


is so deficient in biographical history as our own. 
|This singularity with regard to us, compared to the 


| 


but 
either, because the date 


other nations of the civilized world, can arise 


Pom one of two causes: 
lof our nation is so recent, and the general stir among 
‘our citizens so great that few, from press of business, 
can give themselves time to read or compose works 
‘of the kind; or that in America, genius, unless very 
| pre-eminent, (and at all times it is scarce,) is not ex- 


‘toled with that enthusiasm bestowed on it in Europe. 





journey together to the Temple of Hymen.” But 
come, let us take a nearer view of their situation. We 


|| Whichever of these reasons may be the cause, the 


\\factis no less true, that, too much of the greatness of 


| 
iger, were undaunted, and whose wisdom im traning 


ig ee 
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wield his pen in the same meritorious undertaking 


jand the example of this attempt, may urge other able 
,writers to fill the void so long standing in our litera 


ture.—-How great must be the pleasure of every pa 


trot, ON seeing again recalled, as uM were, the glor 


ous remembrance of those, who, in the hour of dan 
and maintaming our constitution, have enriched and 
made happy the human race? 

A work like the “ Biographia 


such general utility, m the departments of public lite 


Americana,’ ww of 


jas well as m the closet, that no one who resides in 


|} America, should be without it; and trom the con 
| 


ciseness and methodical arrangements of its many it 


|teresting articles, may faiuly be termed the classical 


li dictionary of the United . is 


| VOUTHFUL Days. 


Days of my youth, ye have faded away 


Amosy every one who speaks of childhood, Mi 
| Morris, assert, it is the happiest part of our life. ‘This 
thas never been my opinion. TL cannot think the sea 
son of “the tear forgot as soon as shed,”’ is the most 
enviable portion of our existence. “Tis ue, we are 
‘then light-hearted and jOVOUS—OllL SOTTOWS are ws 
itransient as suiumer showers—the greatest calamities 


agitate the earth, and wither all that surround us, and 


jwe look on in dismay for a moment, and then all is 


forgotten. But are not the joys we experience as fleet 


the as oul sorrows ? li fact all our Cimotions are as 


| 
| 
| 
High amd pass through our hearts as swiftly, as thos 
jdelicate fleecy clouds which, driven by the winds, 


blue skv. And 


who would not willingly give up this calm insensible 


often flit over the face of the seren 


state of mind, for the exquisite happiness, the intellec 
tual pleasure, which may fall to our lot in after life 
The charms of triendship and love are then ours—we 
earth, and de 
light ourselves with all that is beautiful, grand, and 


may ~vander over the whole face of the 
interesting—we may enjoy the delicious pleasure of 
making thousands happy—we may be placed on high 
as objects of admiration and reverence to our fellow 
beings—the heart-thrilling conviction, that we have 
not lived in that we have performed deeds 


which will obtain for us a place in the hearts of all 


vain; 


who surround us, and all who shall succeed us on the 
earth may be ours. And can any one in veality wish 
to tear these exalted sensations from his heart, and in 
their place prefer the unmeaning calm of childhood, 
merely to shun the sorrow and pain which may attend 
us in all these scenes! No, there can be none who 
has fully reflected on the subject, that can for a mo- 
ment wish it. And yet how is it, that although we 
may at the time, be enjoying the greatest bliss, yet 
when the remembrance ef our youthful days comes 
over us, we look back to them with a feeling of sad- 
ness and regret! Even the man whose religion teaches 
him, we are ina state of sin in our infancy,—and it is 
only when we are born again, that we can ever hope 
to be pure and holy,—even he will look back with a 
mournful pleasure to the “ days of his youth.” This 
sensation of regret must then be produced by our re 
membrance of the shortness of life, which naturally 
brings melancholy with it, to all who cast their eyes 
back to their early days, and are thus forcibly re 
ininded that so much of the small time allotted them, 
has already passed away. T'hey feel it, who have en- 


were immediately transported to the spot he had been) our nation is, and has been, only allowed to descend 
describing, and my ears were assailed by such a con- || to posterity through the medium of newspapers.— 
tused sound of mournful complaints and lamentations, || Trusting that our enlightened citizens must see the 
(hat it awoke me; when I found that the shades of || truth of this argument, they cannot fail to cherish and 
evening were deepening around, and a plaintive whip- || approve of the above mentioned work, which, as far 
poorwill was seated near me, uttering her monotonous | it goes, fully answers the end intended; while it may, 
and melancholy cry. ‘from a liberal reception, inspire the author to again 


joyed riches and felicity, for they fear they may have 
abused the first, and having had their share of the lat- 
ter, they cannot reasonably look forward to more. 
The poor and wretched, sigh to find their visions of 
happiness vanishing one by one, and the world, and 
all its pleasures passing away, while as yet none has 
fallen to their share. The wicked think of the reso- 
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Intions of reform they have broken—and the good 


always fear they may not have supported thew trials 
wv fulfilled their duties as they ought 

"These thoue ht: occurred to me on be wine the stor’ 
ft Sophia Ae, Which was related to me among 
various other histories of my early tren when | 
lately revisited, for the first time in many year t} 
home of my vouthtul days * Sihve ewu Sai t 
narrator, “to he one of the most lk ! ! ice 
reatures, that perhaps 1ever db eld Lhe 
juirements were UnCombol ly exter ‘ ind she 

) vente and plavi , tirat ery mw Mi Saw her, 
loved her. In tact, she was a Corinne m talents, an 
t Hebe in vivacits } sweetness. Well, about 
teen years ago, there « i Mr. Go this place, 
“" he ay Sophia—te il li love with herand as she 
was equally yl | * m, and her friends con 


sented, they were married, and lived perfectly happy 
lor many yeu for she was devotedly attached t 
him, and he appeared to be very fond of her. At last 
her father died; and wt was found that lis property 
falling far short of thei expectations, would by no means 
imstifvy them im the way they were living. However, 
they went on spending, until they became quite strait 


{ 
ened, and then Mr. 


to leave her, as it was neces 


look 


(j—— told bis wife, he was forced 
for 


tune, which had just 


sary hun to cotokn 


land, and niter a small {i 


Deen left him. tle went; and months passed beyond 
the time he had ft for his return, and stall instead 
of coming, he alw wrote, that his business required 
a longer stay. Then years rolled away, and sull So 


phia hoped every day would bring him. But at last 


he ceased writin ind his wife, wild with apprehen 


sion, resolved to co aver to Eneland im search of him. 


lhe 
bet, 


She had no relations who could go with but was 
accompanied by my daughter Ellen, and a faithful 
old servant-man. ‘They landed in England—hasten 
ed to the town he had written from, and could find 
no such personthere. After much difficulty they dis 
covered, that all letters directed to him, were sent un 


der cover toa Mr. R 





, who lived some distance of 
in another town. ‘To this place Sophia went, as she 
was persuaded this must be her husband, who for some 
On 
arriving at his house, she tmquired for him, and w is | 
* Tell] 


him,”’ said the impatient Sophia, * his wife ts arrived 


good reason had changed his name to KR. 
told, he was in, but engaged with company. 


and wishes to see him.” * His wife,”’ the servant said | 
Just then the 


door was opened, and Sophia saw her husband stand 


with a grin, “she is now with him.” 





ing in the room, and delighted, and regardless of all, 
she sprang forward, threw ber arms around him ex-| 
claiming, passionately, * Have I found you at last, | 
my dear husband! my beloved Charles! how could | 
you leave your wife, your poor Sophia, so long in lone- 


liness and sorrow? But | have found you now, vou! 
are alive and well, and I aim so happy’’—and closing | 
her eyes, she sank almost insensible on his shoulder. 
Elien who had followed her, said Mr. G—— looked 
so wild and pale, that it quite frightened her—and 
while he was holding Sephia, he, for a moment, gazed 
tenderly on her, as if he had half a mind to press her 
to his heart. But the next, he looked hurriedly around, 
and calling a servant, almost threw her at him, say- 
ing hastily, **take her away—take her away !""—At 
this moment a proud looking lady richly dressed, came | 
up.—"* What is all this, Mr. G? ” she said—* J| 
think this woman called you husbund—what can she | 
mean by it ?”—* Indeed, I know not,” he answered, 
‘J never saw her before.”"—** Then why are you thus 
agitated ?” said the lady, while her black eyes sparkled 
with anger.—** To tell the truth,” said Mr. G . re- 
covering—“' she startled me, by throwing herself in 
my arms; but of course all must know,I have no wife 
but you, my dearest Louisa, and I am not the least! 











sswect child, entreating for protection. 


llen wept 


frand any one will believe this woman's story.”—So 


pret ihaa@rec | 


overed, and on he ring this, ce spar seize 
het lasif she thought all hope of life or happiness 


! sards her 


on this last appeal, she stretched her arms 


husband, while tears streamed down he: 


{ ind she looked so young and beautiful, and so 
mized, that all who gazed on her could searcely 
strain them tears. **Oh Charles, my dearest hus 

” she said: ““can i be | ssible, vou intend to 

time thus for ever’ Otten, when my triends have 
iogested the dreadtul idea to me, | have spurned i 
ith indignation, and have | come so tar only to find 

t too true'—You cannot deny | am vour true and 

| wife, whom vou married in America. Look at 


ine am Sophia—your own Sophia.—Oh! if you 
hnew,’—she said in such atone of anguish, that it 
ent to the hearts of all the gay circle who stood 


irround.—* If vou knew what Ihave suffered—how I 


have looked and hoped for you, until despair almost 





j clu tion. 








AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


THE DRAMA. 








PARK THEATRE. 
Tuts theatre was opened on Monday Evening last 
Wi 


j Were not astonished at the success of this indecent pro- 


with (we are sorry to say If,) Mohiere’s Ly pox rite. 
! 
lts advocates have been so eager to pufl 
it tuto notice, that public curiosity was much excited 
| hotwithstandins We said 


jon a former occasion that * The Hypocrite,” 


is pernicious tendency. 


rid 


|| 
\;culed the clergy, the pulpit, and the Bible, and that 


| 
lrove reason from my brain, you could not thus cast||it ought to be laid aside. We can prove what we 


: 
fi a stranger to die in a foreign land? Say, but! 
Lam your wife, look kindly on me once, and cheer- 


Mr. 


und, and 


will I die, for without your love [ cannot live.’— 


. ; | 
(i—— who had stood with his eyes cast on the 
almost immovable while she spoke— 


turned suddenly round, and making an effort, called 





out ina violent tone :— "Turn that crazy wretch out, 


1 
| 


love,’ he said to the ladv—**] amused myself with 


in America, and she has got up this 


story of my marrying her, to get money out of me, I 
ipose——but come, leave her tothe servants.’"—E len 
id, when Sophia heard this last cruel speech, her 


tears and deep sobs were hushed at once. She sprang 
back, and held her hands to her forehead as if struck 


hy some sudden blow—then turning round, she held out 
ler arms to her, with such a piteous look, like some 


Although El- 


«9 that she could scarcely lead her out, yet 


1! will listen no longer to her raving—I will own my! 





Sophia was silent, passive, and tearless—her mind 


reason had been crushed at once by his base con- 
he re, 


Her beauty and talents were all wreck- 


—She was brought but never spoke ol 


smiled a 
ed. 


Ellen's armus."—The melancholy story of Sophia ex- 


win. 


for she only lived a year after this, and died in 


cited many gloomy sensations. What! that lovely inno- 
cent girl, who was so gay and lively! she, who was so pure 
and bright, that there scarcely appeared a trace of 
earthly passion about her! had her heart become a 
to all those feelings! that that pretty, 


graceful creature, whom I remember but as yesterday 


prey stormy 


walking by my side on this very spot, had she been 
Ah! 


rwe then imagine what her fate would be. 


wretched, had she died insane! how little did 


to myself, could she return to existence with the pri- 
vilege of enjoying but one part of it over again— 
would she choose the thoughtless days of her child- 
hood—or those years when with an enlarged under- 
standing 


she had grown up to womanhood—married 
the man she loved—had elevated her heart and her 
hopes to ‘that high world which lies beyond our 
own’—would she give up this vast store of intellec- 
tual and worldly happiness, to shun the small portion 
of misery mixed with it!—Oh no! she surely would 
not! For she had been innocent—and it is only when 
memory tells us, Error has darkened our after-life, 
that we can ever sincerely regret the departure of our 


youthful days. 











° EPIGRAM. 


Fee-simple, and a simple Fee, 
Avd all the Fees in tail ; 

Are nothing when compared io thee, 
Thou best of Fees—Fe-male. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


But she! 
had been happy—exquisitely happy—and I thought! 


jhave asserted, and shall therefore proceed to do so by 
igiving an account of Mr. Barnes’ Mawworm, in the 
ast se ene of the play. We could cite other instances 
|were it necessary, but we think it is not at present. 
Mr. Barnes d 


, r: he rises trom behind the screen that is placed in 


resses Mawworm as a methodist preach 


the centre of the stage to resemble a pulpit, and ad 
manner Of a minister ot 
He 


but not being satisfied 


dresses his hearers after the 
ithe gospel. Ile was called upon to repeat it. 


again ascends the rostrum, 
with giving the text of his author, he substituted, as 
near as we can remember, the following—"* Stoy—y 
infatuated fev. 
up like sparrowgrass, and are cut down like pepper- 
Yell all be cast into houter darkness, and 
there'll be whipping, and whaling, and smashing of 
teeth. But this glorious consolation is lef. you, you'll 
all go to the devil!” Now if this is not ridiculing re- 
ipit, the clergy, and the Bible, we know 
Can the enlightened 
for a moment doubt 


Ye know not what yt do. Ye spring 


grass. 





Madu, the pr 
| nothing at all of the matter. 
icitizens of New-York whether 


proper play for representation, and do they 


Ithis is a 
Naniete that the picture which we have thus briefly 
and faithfully set before them, is a fit one to hold up 
for the inspection and admiration of their children? 
Irom the stage the young mind often receives its first 
impressions. ‘The infant imagination assumes a cha- 
racter from these early amusements, and sentiments 
thus infused into their moral constitution, are inter- 
with their natures, and impart a tinge to 
their future lives. When our children are taught to 
disregard those high feelings which guide them safely 


woven 


through the tumultuous dangers of existence—when 
the sacred seeds of religious enthusiasm which the 
mother has planted, and on which as they grow up she 
gazes with so much pleasure, are trampled down and 
overwhelmed with the sneers of the faithless and the 
gibes of the witty, we may not hope but that our fu- 
ture community will be a society of atheists—and let 
the parent send his child adrift upon the ocean of life 
when his rudder is broken and his compass gone. 
We are no slaves to bigotry and superstition—we will 
support and love the theatre when it is controled 
within the sphere of morality, and regulated by vir- 
tuous laws—but beshrew the first innovations of infic 
delity, we will do battle with the intruding enemies, 
though they come in shapes of terror, and display un- 
der their banners many who should blush at the side 
they have chosen. The impieties, or we may say the 
depravities of the stage should be eradicated immedi- 
ately and effectually by its guardians the critics. Bet- 
ter it would be were they thus employed, than in 
picking at the small errors which accidentally oceuy 
in the fit of a coat or the change of a scene. The 








murmur of “shame! shame!” which we heard fem 
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DRURY LANE. . . 

es | 

LONDON. | 

A piecr, entitled Grandpapa, for two or three} 
i 


evenings wearied the visiters of this theatre, and was 
When our readers learn that the 


chief incident of this production, was a 


then withdrawn. 


at fourscore, making love to a young damsel, in order 


to pass her over to his grandchild, the judgment Tt 
“tI 


was exercised upon the attempt will appear most de 
served. 
indeed every one employed in the piece, 
themselves to the utmost to make nonsense palata- 
ble. 


A melo-drama which had been previously exhibited | 


at some of the minor theatres, under the name of Le 
Solitaire, has appeared, newly christened The Ri 

Cluse, at The incidents of the 
were inefiective ; the dialogue, if possible, worse than 


this house. piece 
the plot, and the music was also consistently un- 
meaning. The production lingered two or three 
nights, and then expired. Messrs. Harley and Horn 
most humanely strove to keep it in being, as did also 
Miss Graddon, but their attempts were unavailing. 

Mr. Kean has re-appeared in several of his charac- 
ters, commencing with the Duke of Gloucester, which 
he portrayed with all that marked irony and passion, 
so fearfully developed on every former occasion. He 
has also acted Sir Giles Overreach, in a New Way to 
Pay Old Debts, which may probably be rated his most 
trumphant effort; so replete is it with those terrible 
dispositions of human nature, and at the inimitable 
display of which the heart of the auditory quails with 
incomprehensible emotions, in which horror of the 
feelings delineated, and admiration of the artist, are 
equally experienced, 





grandfather, || 


It is but justice to add, that Mr. Terry, and| 


exerted) 
|| delicate caskets which are made the depositories of 


\}such inestimable gems. 


. 
jacquaintanece, Samuel Woodworth, Esq. will again) 
lcontribute to their amusement through the mediam 
|\ol this paper. 
| Little Genius.—Some apology is perhaps due ul 


jreaders for the absence of the Little Genius ; we pr 
(sume, however, it is merely necessary to inform them 
‘that the author of the interesting papers bearing this 


We 


shall only faintly express the sentiments of all our 


title, is labouring under a severe indisposition. 
readers in devoutly praying. that his couch may be 
surrounded by those good spirits, who watch over gv 

| nius and talents, and administer to the health of those 
All who have perused his 
|productions, [and who that reads at all has not! 

‘know and acknowledge their superior worth. Evers 
ltouch of his pen, is a picture in itself, pregnant with 
\feeling and morality. Like the pencil of Appelies, it 
It speaks a lan 
jguage which all comprehend, for it speaks directly to 
if the health of the Quixotic Ca@ur de 


| Lion deserved a pilgrimage of ladies, over the deserts 


idisdains extraneous embellishment. 
ithe heart. 


of Syria, that of a suffering friend may claim the at- 
‘tention of Appollo and the muses. Heaven grant him 
a speedy recovery, and a prolonged life of usefulness, 
and uninterrupted felicity. 

—— 

Peach Trees.—This valuable tree has, for a long 
time past, been subject to premature decay. The 
supply of good peaches in our market has therefore 
been quite limited ; and the prospect of future crops 1s 
very discouraging. The cause of decay has been clear- 
ly ascertained ; but how to apply an easy and effectual 
remedy, has been matter of much inquiry and deep 
solicitude. Is it not then good cause for wonder, that 








people should either overlook or disregard the means 
of preserving this valuable fruit tree, when it can be 


els amyl the produce ol every cline—its whitened can 


Vass spre 


j ids its bosom ft >the 


breezes ol every sea—and 


comme » agticulture, and the arts, are daily pouring 
their Humense treasure tato the lap of opulence. The 
{ ipo rm of commer e, Ne WW York, tnvites the strang 
er and the It therefore 


comfort and add to 


man of business to visit her. 
becomes us to contribute to thei 
their convenience as tar as lies in our power. ‘Tothema 
single newspaper fiom the place of their residence is as 
valuable, we had almost said, as a line froun their deat 
est friends. Listimating rightly the inconveniences re 
sulting to such petsous trom the want of a public 
the of the National Advocate 
has fitted up such an establishment, and has invited 


hewsroom, proprietoi 
the citizens and strangers to frequent it gratis during 
the day. We here insert the article announcing it. 
itis a meritorious effort to add to the public good, and 
is highly commendable to its author. 

To Subscribers and others.—We beg to acquaint our 
friends, and merchants generally, that the Office of 
the National Advocate, No. 20 William-street, has 
i been fitted up in such a manner that all the newspa- 
||pers which are received from any part of the country 
)jeach morning by mail, may be seen, free of expense, 
A ta 
ble is placed in the centre of our bulletin-office, and 
these papers, and occasionally English papers, are free, 
|| not cnly to those persons we have mentioned, but also 
to respectable strangers froin every section of the United 
States. 

The situation of our office being in the neighbour- 
hood of the post-office, must make a plan of this kind 
of some little use to those who call there for their let- 
ters. We have understood that in this respect the 
southern cities are very accommodating ; and we see 
no reason why the same spirit should not be in opera- 
tion here. 


from mine o'clock in the morning uutil sunset. 
































































THE MINSTREL. 











Solitude. 


My heart has felt the spirit of romance 


, 
And loved to wander in the lonely glen, 
And chose a spot “ far from the haunts of men 
To muse in silent, and deliehtful trance, 
On fancied jovs, which o spired my pen 
And | have roamed amid thy forest's gloom, 
Or sought the solitary mountain's brow, 
Ur lingered in the peaceful vale below, 

Aud gazed upon the first «pring violet’s bloom 
Or watched the gushing water » rapid flow. 

Theo have | turned to trace the winding stream, 
Whose devious course, new beauties oft displayed, 
And led my feet to some secfuestcred shade, 

Where 1 have sat, in life's first blissful dream, 
While fancy's pencil, fairest scenes portrayed 

There rested ever in the wildest place, 
A secret fascinating charm for me; 
It seemed as it might like enchantment be— 

For solitude alone was happiness, 
And hope sung round me with sweet me lody 

Her song was warbled on the “ harp of love 
And in each note a thrilling sweetness spoke; 
but soon the chords were snapped-—-the strings were broke ; 

Too delicate, too complicate, to move 
In harmony, if once too rudely woke 

Aud now the scene is changed—l find no joy 
ty roaming through the wilderness alone, 
For all my visions of delight ave flown ; 

And darker, sadder feelings now destroy 
the pleasing pensive charm my heart has hac wn ot 

No more I climb the mountain's steep ascent 
fo view the varied landscape stretched below, 
Or see the dusky shadows, floating slow, 

Or picture in the clouds, with gaze intent, 
Strange forms, and images grotesque and new, 

No more I wander through the flowery vale, 
And find a charm in every blossom wild, 

As when an unsophisticated child 

Of nature, still her beauties would prevail 
O'er every scene, or spot, where art had smiled 

Nor longer now, I seck the shady wood, 

Lo sit and muse beneath some spreading tree, 
And dream of pleasures which were not for me 

No; I would fly from thought and solitude, 
And drown the past in mirth and gayety. 

The rushing waters fall as gracefully, 

As when at first they met my wondering sight, 
And still they sparkle in the sun as bright; 

Or rise and foam, and swell in majesty, 
When stormy winds awaken al! their might 

But where have fled those feelings which could dwell 
Unwearied, and delighted on each scene, 

So innocent, so pure, and so serene ? 
My wayward heart has bid them all farewell, 


And grieves it cannot be, what it has been. ESTELLE. 


Tie Courier Dove. 


Outstrip the winds my courier dove ! 
On pinions fleet and free, 

And bear this letter to my love 
Who's far away from me. 

It bids him mark thy plume whereon 
The changing colours range ; 

But warns him that my peace is gone 
If he should also change. 

It tells bim thou return’st again 
To her who sets thee free; 

And O! it asks the truant, when 
He'll thus resemble thee ’ 











Corinna. 
Upon that radiant brow of thine, 
Round which luxariant tresses twine, 
Of bright and glossy jet— 
Beneath whose arch shine brilliant eyes 
Soft as the stars that gem the skies, 
The soul of feelings sit. 
Ive gazed enraptured many an hour, 
And while I gazed felt love's soft powe: 
Creep gently o'er my soul 
And when in smiles thy face was drest 
A thrilling joy ran through my breast 
And held a wild control 
The light of feeling shines,” said I, 
“In the quick lightning of her eye, 
* And manties on her cheek ; 
‘ Aad where such looks of softness shine 
‘* Humanity mast have a shrine 


“ Where man his vows may speak 


Encouraged by the thought, | bowed 

Before that shrine where knelt a crowd 
But ah, I only knelt ; 

For such resplendent lustre shone, 

Round her who sat upon the throne, 

That all my powers of speech had flown, 
Nor told how much I felt. 


To Annctt. 
I've seen thy beaming smile disclose 
Phe treshness of the opening rose ; 
I've gazed upon thy blooming cheek, 


With thoughts that language cannot speak 


I've heard the music of thy tongue 

In softest echo fade among 

The mountains and the forests round,— 
Oh, how I loved to hear the sound. 

It spoke a feeling to my soul 

J would not for the world control; 

Ah lady ' tll I cease to be, 


Lhis heart will beat alone for thee 


qelary. 
I sought thee thus lonely 
I cling to thy breast ; 
Like the bird that found only 
The ark for its nest; 
I had | Ope d to discove) 
Some spot on the sea 
Oh! take back thy lover 
His world is with thee 
Phat world of thy spirit 
Is all f can claim ; 
But in that I inherit 
No falsehood and shame ; 
With thee o'er life’s waters 
In safety I ride, 
Unstained by the slaughters 
That sully, the tide 
How cold is your greeting, 
Oh, ye of the crowd! 
I pity as fleeting, 
And spurn ye as proud 
Ne'er, ne'er to your vision 
One glance shall be given 
I turn in derision, 


lo pomler on heaven ! 


Crenton Falls. 
Ye waters! roaring from unnoted time, 
From the past ages’ unremembered years : 


ALLAN. 


Thou struggling stream !—iu thy hoarse song sublime, 


The Almighty’s voice adoring nature hears. 
Eternal monuments of that grand hour, 
When spake the Uncreale and worlds arose : 


Unchanged and changeless types of boundless power! 
You glowed in time's first morn, and until the close 


Of that dread day when angel heralds call, 
And earth and hell obey the sound of doom : 
The guardian night shall spread his wizard pall 


O'er you, and spring in virgin pride shall bloom! [rave, 
Roll, roll, dark mountain stream! thy foaining waves shall 


‘Till time and space are past, and man forgets the grave! 


S. or New-Jersry. 
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Xmpromptu : 
ON SEEING THE PORTRAIT OF L E.I 


Say, lovely songstress, canst thou tell 
What is the cause—the potent spell, 
That makes thee sing of loye alone, 
And scorn all other themes to own ? 
Why dost thou only wake the lyre 

To tears of passion—sighs of fire ? 
Oh! choose some higher, nobler theme. 
Fit for a youthful minstrel’s dream ! 
To purer numbers wake thy lay, 
Worthy our best poetic day! 

Why not to war attune thy powers, 
And strew the conqueror's path with Dowers 
Or round religion's sacred shrine 

The muse's holiest wreaths intwine ? 
And let the full-voiced choir of song 
Float, in soft notes, the breeze along ! 
Oh there is many a hidden mine 

Of feeling, in a soul like thine, 

That only wants some hand to throw 
Aside the veil that hides its glow, 

And show the world, in colours fair, 
How rich the gems that sparkle there ! 
Say, lovely songstress, canst thou tell, 
What is the cause—the potent spell, 
That makes thee sing of love alone, 
And scorn all other themes to own ? 


The Lolian Wary. 


I never hear thy trembling string 

Its wild, its mournful notes prolong, 
But fancy does not quickly bring 

To mind some bard of early song 
For once, like thee, his magic tale 

In music's wildest lore was drest, 
When sorrow bade his numbers wail, 

Or hope delusive soothed his breast ; 
But now—he wants the zephyr’s breath 

That hovers o'er thy trembling wire . 


we That poet's voice is stilled by death, 








And cold those lips that could inspire ; 
So-—shut thee from the airy sprite 

Lhat cives thy mournful song in breath: ; 
The swellthat-erst gave such delight, 

Shall close its lingering notes in deat!) ; 
To sound no more—for damp decay 

Upon thy mouldering strings shall dwell! 
And thou shalt breathe no further lay, 

And thou shalt raise no future swell 
The bard whose harp is now unstruog, 

Whose eye is closed, whose cheek is cold, 
Again shall hear his anthems sung, 

And see them played on lyres of gold 
\ lovely muse, with sparkling eye, 

Shall wake him from his listless slecp, 
And lead him to the orient sky, 

Where merit is not doomed to weep 
But where a fairy minstrel’s hand 

Shall strike such lingering notes as thine, 
While Shakspeare, with a poet-band, 

Shall rouse the organ’s peal sublime. 1 
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